before Opening

WE pushed open the swing-door, let it close behind
us, and thus quietly annihilated Shaftesbury Avenue.
The vestibule or lobby or foyer or whatever it is called
was deserted. We inarched across it and opened other
swing-doors. My companion had a right to be there,
and I, being with him, shared this right, so that if
anybody had stopped us and demanded our business,
it would not have mattered. But nobody did stop us.
I do not suppose anybody ever does stop anybody
entering a theatre when rehearsals are going on. In
future, if I find myself in the neighbourhood of
Shaftesbury Avenue on a wet afternoon, I shall march
boldly into the nearest theatre that is closed for re-
hearsals. A modern production has so many persons
concerned in it that it must be impossible to decide
who has a right to walk in and who has not. You have,
of course, to be a bit of a simpleton to enjoy this sort
of thing; but then I write chiefly for simpletons. We
all understand one another's foolishness.

We made our way to the stalls, down corridors and
stairs more deserted than any I have trodden this year.
When a theatre is empty it is incredibly empty. We
found the auditorium all shrouded, and peered up at
ghostly circles and galleries. Then we turned our
attention to the stage. It seemed to be illuminated
chiefly by an absurd row of electric bulbs suspended
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